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Light, in the state of two-sidedness as observed by Newton, is still known as polarized light. By inserting the double refracting crystal known as tourmaline between the eye and the rhomb of spar, and turning il, the ordinary and extraordinary rays will be extinguished and will reappear in alternation. All vibrations, except those executed parallel with the axis of the tourmaline, are quenched. A Nirol prism (to be described later on) will do the same thing. When the Nicol is turned, the black spots seen by the two rays become alternately visible and invisible. One-quarter of a revolution of the. prism is suOU ient to extinguish one ray, and bring the other out ; and a further turning of the prism through another quarter of a revolution
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Course of Liffht through Iceland Spar,
reproduces the extinguished .spot and effaces the visible one. This experiment shows that the vibrations of the two rays are in planes at. right angles to each other. A beam of light in which all of the transverse vibrations are parallel with a single plane is plane-polariml, Both of the* beams emerging from the spar are therefore planr-polar-ized, but in different planes.
The course of the light through the rhomb of Iceland spar when the incident ray is perpendicular to one of the faces of the crystal is shown in Fig. 242, The ordinary ray, A, passes straight through the crystal cm tin* line, A C', while the extraordinary ray is bent away from the ordinary ray, on the line, B C. Waturt.creen must, when distributed upon a surface four times as great, be reduced in intensity to one-fourth of that failing on the screen. It is thus shown that the intensity of light is inversely as the square of the distance; that is, when the distance of the illuminated surface from the source of light is doubled, it receives one-fourth the amount of light; at three times the distance, one-ninth, and so on.
